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NOTES ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF FLORIDA 

By CLARENCE B. MOORE 

N "Anthropological Survey of the Southwestern Coast of 
Florida," * p. 62, referring to recent work done for the 
National Museum, we find : 



The region of the coast south of Key Marco, which was supposed to be of no 
great account as far as aboriginal remains were concerned, was found to be full 
of sites, shell-heaps, platforms, and mounds with canals and other evidences of 
former Indian occupation, the remains covering in individual instances twenty, 
thirty, and even eighty acres of ground. Only the southernmost parts of the 
coast are poor in such remains. All of this is still intact so far as scientific explora- 
tion is concerned. 

We fear that those not amiliar with the literature on the 
subject (and it is hard to keep the run of various publications) might 
infer from this that the part of Florida referred to had been neg- 
lected by the numerous archaeological expeditions under the 
auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, that 
have visited that state. 

On the contrary, the hundred-foot steamer, carrying a power- 
boat as a tender, with an average of eleven men to dig and to super- 
vise, has spent much of five seasons in the Ten Thousand islands, 
good parts of which were devoted to the region south of Key 
Marco, in one instance the expedition continuing around the end 
of the peninsula to Lake Worth, on the eastern coast. 

We have published 2 the results of most of our investigations 
between Key Marco and Lossman's Key, the southernmost of the 
Ten Thousand islands, including principal sites, Dismal Key, 

i Explorations and Field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 191 8. Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. lxx, no. 2. 

2 " Certain Antiquities of the Florida West-coast." Journal, Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. xi. " Miscellaneous Investigation in Florida." Journal, 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. xm. "Notes on the Ten Thousand 
Islands, Florida." Journal, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. xm. 
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Fikahatchee Key, Russell's Key, Chokoloskee Key, Turner river 
and Lossman's Key. 

We are not prepared to admit that 

the region of the coast south of Key Marco was supposed to be of no great 
account as far as aboriginal remains were concerned 

by anyone familiar with that region through personal investigation 
or through comprehensive reading on the subject. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it our opinion that this region is 
more than a continuation of the great shell deposits farther north : 
The huge mound above Cedar Key; those at Cedar Key; the so- 
called Spanish Mound, Crystal river; Indian Hill, on Tampa bay; 
Josselyn Key; the Battey Place, now Pineland on Pine island; 
Mound island; Addison's Key; Goodland Point on Key Marco; 
and others, all of which we have carefully examined and nearly all 
described in print. 

The highest shell-mounds of the coast are north of Key Marco 
as is the best defined aboriginal canal. 1 

Our own experience and that of others has convinced us that in 
the shell-heaps of the southwestern Florida coast, which extend 
southward from above Cedar Key, practically nothing of interest 
has been found that can begin to compensate one for the heavy 
outlay of time and money needed for their demolition. The great 
shell-mound on Bullfrog creek, ten miles southeast from Tampa, 
removed to furnish material for roads, was carefully watched, it is 
said, while the work was going on, without any discovery of im- 
portance. 

An accurate survey of the shell site on Turner river might be of 
interest, but it is our belief that digging into the shell deposits here- 
after will be more frequently suggested than done. 

Incidentally we would say here, that while digging in the muck 
and shell in the Ten Thousand islands and somewhat north of them 
(Mound island) we have made also great collections of objects of 
shell, including many implements wrought from entire shells (Busy- 
con perversunij as a rule). These implements, often made from 
large shells and usually found by us on the surface, have been 

1 On Mound Island, Certain Antiquities of the Florida West Coast, p. 366, et seq. 
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presented by us to the principal museums of North and South 
America and of Europe. 

Though we have carefully described and figured these interesting 
tools, archaeologists do not seem to have devoted much attention 
to them, perhaps through unfamiliarity with them, owing to the 
limited extent of the region in which they are found. 

This season (1919) we gathered at Goodland Point, Key Marco, 
three tools of shell, of a variety unlike any yet described. Of 
these shell tools, wrought from Busy con perversum, and with the 
customary removal of part of the body whorl, two are alike, while 
one differs from them in certain particulars. The duplicate has 
been sent to the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
while the other two have been placed in the Moore collection in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Each of these two has had removed the upper half of the spire, 
a portion of the inner part of the parietal wall, and the columella 
except the base. This was done, perhaps, with the exception of the 
partial removal of the spire, of which we shall speak later, to lessen 
the weight of the tool without impairing its efficiency. 

The two implements, however, similar to this extent, differ 
decidedly in other ways. The tool shown in plate xiv, about 7 
inches in length, has two round holes through which a handle 
readily could pass, constituting with the shell, a kind of hoe or pick 
for loosening the soil. The orifice left in the spire shows no mark 
of wear. 

The other tool (plate xv) having a length of about 6.5 inches, 
has in the body whorl, a single, irregular hole with rough margin, 
seemingly unfitted for a handle and unworn by one. The periphery 
of the space left by the removal of the upper part of the spire, is 
smooth and apparently has been subjected to considerable wear. 
It appears likely that this tool, instead of having a handle at right 
angles, as had nearly all those with which we are familiar, had 
one inserted into the space in the spire, in line with the axis of the 
shell, and was used in the manner of a spade. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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